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ABSTBACT 
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correct standard English verbal endings (-s and -ed) and the ability 
to recognize the tense of a passage when time inrormation was encoded 
primarily in the verbs and adverbs. Subjects were 135 thira, sixth, 
and ninth grade studentSr who had been rated as either olack English 
vernacttlar (3EV) or standard English (SE) speakeis on the basis' Df a 
sentence repetition task. The students were first asked to cociplete 
passages thiat had- been closed for content words and verbs in the past 
and present tenses. In a second task, the student supplied time 
adverbials for 15 shoit paragraphs written in the past, present, or 
future tenses. On the cloze task, BEV speakers had signified ntly more 
errors for verbs than for content words when compared to SE speakers, 
Ihey also had signiricantly more errors in "selecting t^e appropriate 
time adverbial on the basis of tense. These findings were attributed 
to differences that exist in the verbal systems of dE and BEV. 
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Abstract 

This study was concerned with the reading comprehens ion of speakers of 
Black English Vernacular (BEV) . Thirds sixth, and ninth graders were 
raEed as BEV or Standard English (SE) speakers using a sentence repetition 
task* They were then asked to complete passages which had been clozed for 
content words and verbs in the past and present tenses. This task used 
a mul tiple-chof ce format: Verb dlstractors were other forms of the 
clozed verb; content word distractors were words that were anomalous 
In that context* In a second taskj subjects supplied time adverbials 
for 15 short paragraphs written In the pastj presenti or future tenses. 
On the cloze task, BEV speakers had significantly more errors for verbs 
than for content words compared to SE speakers* They also had signifi- 
cantly more errors In selecting the appropriate time adverbial on the 
basis of tense. These findings can be attributed to differences that 
exist in the verbal systems of SE and BEVJ 
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Black English Vernacular and Reading Comprehension: 
A Cloze Study of Third, Sixth and Ninth Graders 

In an effort to identify possible reasons for the edur tonal failure 
of many black inner-'city children, a considerable amount asearch has 
focused on the relationship between competence in Black English Vernacular 
(BEV) and reading performance. The results of these studies have been 
contradi ctory s in part because of the varying research perspectives and 
methods used. The lack of agreement on the effect of BEV has resulted 
in divergent educational strategies" wfiich In many cases have put educators 
at cross purposes. Recently, speakers of BEV have seized the initiative 
in the debate about the relationship between their language and educational 
outcomes, and they have undertaken litigation to make the schools more 
responsive to the unique set of characteristics that they bring to the 
educational process (Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School Children 
V* Ann Arbor District Board, 1979). 

The issue of language variation was first pushed Into national 
consciousness by claims that the speech of black Inner-^city children was 
substandard and so deficient a code that both communication and cognition 
were negatively affected'-"' -the deficit hypothesis" (Bereiter & Engelmann, 
1966; Deutsch, 1965; Hess £ Shiph^an,^ 1965)- This prompted a strong 
response from sociol ingulsts who, on theoretical grounds and on the 
basis of In-depth analyses, argued for the adequacy of the dialect 
(Bailey, 1969; Dillard, 1967; Labov, 1972), They investigated such 
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facets of BEV as the variab . tense marker -ed^, the th!rd 

person singular present ter nd the copular system, and 

contrasted these features w * the standard dialect (Fasold, 

1972; Labov, 1969; Wolfram, ' iy of these researchers also 

claimed that the language of .nner-city children is different 

enough from the language of middle-class teachers to be a major source 
of educational problems = -"the difference hypothesis'* (Baratz, 1969b; 
Stewart, 1969; Wolfram & Fasold, 1974). 

The experimental research that has been motivated by this hypothesis 
has yielded conflicting results. When experimental^ subjects were BEV 
speakers and poor readers were not excluded, an interaction between 
dialect and reading performance was found (Harber, 1977; Lsbov, 1972), 
In other studies, there was no effect of language on reading comprehension. 
Some of these contradictory results are attributable to problems in ex- 
perimantal design. For example, one group of studies neglected to test 
subjects' dialect and simply assumed that their black subjects were 
speakers of BEV. In some of thes- studies, there was evidence of language 
interference in reading (Johnson, 1971; Mizelle, 1972), while In others 
there was none (Nolan, 1972; Schaaf, 1971). These results may reflect 
the presence or absence of BEV speakers In the experimental population. 
Clearly, SE speakers who happened to be black would not provide evidence 
on the BEV issue. In one study that did test for dialectp no effects on 
comprehension were found. However, subjects showed only a low frequency 
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of features and presumably did not speak a heavy variety of BEV (Melmed, 
1971). 

Related design problems included dropping black children who were 
not good readers from the subject population and comparing older black 
children with younger white children in order to control for reading 
ability level (Hall 6 Turner, 197^)^ Such strategies biased the experi- 
ments against the interference h^^pothesi's by excluding those black 
children most likely to show its effects. 

Another such biased research strategy invQlved analyzing the diffi- 
culty black and white children had in reading SE and BEV texts after 
several years of SE reading instruction and assessing their comprehension 
(Jaggar, 1971). As Mathewson (197^) has argued, there is little likeli- 
hood that either SE or BEV speakers will find BEV easier to read than 
the code in which they have already been trained. 

The present study was directed to a very specific speech/reading 
comprehension relationshIp-=the one between the ability to select the 
correct SE verbal endings and -ed) and the ability to recognize the 
time of a passage when time information is encoded primarily In the 
verbal system* There were several reasons for this choice* First, 
the and - ed inflections have been the subject of intense linguistic 
analysis and a great deal Is known about their distribution In BEV* 
Second, they have been used In reading research (e,g., Labov, 1972; 
Helmed, 1971), and there is a body of contradictory claims about their 
effect. In such a situation, an additlpnal study often provides support 
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for one of the arguments or helps to clarify the source of the apparent 

contradiction. Third, by studying the verbal inflections, it is possible 

to look at a very close relationship involving the covariation of form 

and function, i.e., the realization of tense and the identification of 

time. In no other case is this relationship so direct. It was expected 

that such a strategy would provide Information on whether the effect of 

BEV on reading can be more exactly defined, with the resulting possibility 

of more effective educational strategies- 

In the present study, subjects* ability to use both BEV and SE was 

determined with a version of tin Baratz Sentence Repetition Test (Baratz, 

I969i)- This test is based on the phenomenon that when a person is 

asked to repeat a sentence in a dialect she/he does not speak spontaneously, 

that sentence will usually be produced in his/her own dialect. At best, 

only a limited number of the features of the target dialect will be 

repeated. Thus, for a monolingual SE speaker, there Is a strong tendency 

for a BEV sentence such as the following: 

I aks Tom do he wanna go to the picture that be playing at the 
movies j 

to be rendered as its SE equivalent: 

I asked Tom if he .wanted to go to the picture that was playing 
at the movies. . 

Once SE and BEV populations were identified, it was possible to 
address two questions that relate directly to the effect of dialect dif^ 
ferences on reading comprehension. The first involved the use of a 
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mul tl ple-'-chot ce cloza format. Of interest was whether BEV and SE speaking 

groups would differ in selecting the correct verbal inflections and in 

selecting the appropriate content words from 11 s of alternatives con-^ 

sisting of the three other forms of the verb or three semant i ca 1 1 y 

anomalous choices from the same word clasSi respectively. In other 

words, the issue was whether BEV speakers would find the second choice 

In the fol low! ng . example more difficult than the firsts 

The 5 slammed into a pole and 6 off. 

5. country ' 6. bounced 
moon bounci ng 

fish bounce 
car bourses 

A number of characteristics of BEV lead to the prediction that the 

verb choice would be relatively more difficult for the BEV speaker than 

the content word choice. First, the use of the past tense - ed inflection 

is variable in BEV. Whether or not it occurs Is affected by the level 

of formality of the speech situationi with a greater occurrence of the 

form in more formal situations. Characteristics of the sentence being 

produced also affect the appearance of the past tense ending. For example, 

If the word fo] lowing the verb begins with a vowel, there will be a 

greater occurrence of the -ed form than if the word begins with a 

consonant (Fasold, 1972). A second BEV character! sti c affecting this 

task is the distribution of the third person singular present tense 

marker^ as in Th^ man talks . For some BEV speakers , the verbal Is 

rarely present, regardless of level of formality, while for others it 
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may occur variably. Because both the inflected past tense ( talked ) and 
the inflected third-person present tense forms ( talks ) vary with the 
noninflected verb ( talk ) , it was predicted that BEV speakers would find 
choosing the correct inflectional forms a more difficult task than 
vvoul d SE speakers. 

It should be noted that the content words and their semantical ly 
anomalous distractors provided an independent measure of reading compe^ 
tence. Similar scores on the content word component for both SE and 
BEV speakers would suggest that differential performance on the verb 
component by BEV speakers should be attributed to dialect difference 
rather than to a lower level of reading ability. On the basis of national 
reading achievement scores^ It would be reasonable to assume that SE 
subjects would score higher on the content word component than would 
BEV subjects, but it was expected that this difference would be less 
than that for the verb component. 

A second question ad:*ressed In the study was whether greater diffi- 
culty jn the selection of the correct verb form had any Implicutions for 
reading comprehension. Given a higher error rate for BEV spciisers In 
selecting the SE verb forms, it could be claimed that this was a pro= 
duction problem* Such a claim would indicate that the BEV reader is 
aware of the tense of a given verb and is able to sort out the time 
relationships in the passage at a receptive level, but has difficulty 
at the production level In selecting the correct SE form. To test such 
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a claim, short paragraphs were developed in which the time of the event 
was indicated principally by the verbal inflection of regular verbs. 
There were no time adverbials which would indicate past, future, or 
habftual activity, nor were there any Irregular verbs ( run-ran ; i s^was ; 
go-went ) , because these verbs have realizations In BEV that correspond 
to their SE forms. Asking subjects to select the appropriate time 
adverbial for these paragraphs would provide some evidence bearing on 
the question of whether inability to select the correct SE verbal in- 
flection involves a comprehens ion problem as well. 

In summary, It was predicted that BEV speakers would have relatively 
more difficulty with verbal inflections than with content words, and 
that this would be reflected in greater confusion over the time of 
passages when that information was encoded primarily In the verbal 
i nf 1 ect i ons . 

Method 

SubJ ects 

The subjects were white and black third, sixth, and ninth graders 
Uvlng in a midwestern city* Each subject was tested individuany for 
dialect using a version of the Baratz Sentence Repetition Test (Baratz, 
1969a) and was rated as a BEV or SE speaker. Fifteen BEV and 38 SE 
thtrd graders, 19 BEV and 26 SE sixth graders, and nine BEV and 28 SE 
ninth graders partfclpated In the experiment. 
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Materia is 

Baratz Sentence Repeti tion Test . Dialect competenca was assessed 
individually using a sentence repetition procedure. The Sptimulus was a 
tape recording of eight sentence pairs In BEV and SE spoken by a bi- 
dialectal speaker. In each of 16 trials, subjects listened to a sent- 
ence, then repeated it during the pause provided. Two to six SE or 
BEV features in each sentence were scored; Subjects were considered 
SE speakers if their scores on the SE features were more than ten 
percentage points higher than those for the BEV features. They were 
rated as BEV speakers if their scores on the BEV features were higher 
than or within ten percentage points of their SE scores. 

Cloze test . Three passages were clozed. Two were chosen from the 
SRA series. We Are Black Ki t (I96g). This collection was used because 
school librarians report that the stories are popular with elementary 
school children. An effort was made to select texts that did not have 
obvious black cultur?! content. One of these passages,, which was in 

the past tenscp was f i rst=graae icvei _accgrding to the Fry (1972) 

readability formula (Passage El), The other, which was longer and in- 
cluded verbs in both the past tense and present tense, was sixth-" 
grade level (Passage H)* A third passage, written by the first author, 
was In the present tense with a second-grade readabiltty level (Passage 
E2). 
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The passigas were clozed according to the rules given In SPPED Cloze 
Exercises !n a Multiple Chuice Cloze Format (1975)* The first deletion 
fell between the sixth and fourteenth word of the passage. Because of 
the restrictions on the words to be clozed, it was impossible to delete 
every fifth word, A minimum of three words and a maximum of ten were 
left between deletions. In both El and E2, there were 12 verbs* In 
the sf xth-^grade-level passage, 23 verbs were deleted. Enough content 
words were clozed to satisfy spacing requirements, which In the two shorte 
passages resulted in 12 and 19 deletions, and in the longer passage, 21. 

Three distractors were prepared for each clozed item. In the case 
of the verbs, the distractors were the two other inflected forms (- ing 
and -s^, or =ed) and the uninflected form* For example, if the past tense 
wanted was the correct choice, the distractors were want ing , wants , and 
want . For the substantives, three anomalous distractors which were 
randomly selected from the block of 100 In which the target word occurred 
in the American Heritage Word Frequency List (Carroll, Davies, 6 Richman, 
1971)^ 

Materials were given in booklet form. Two to five lines of text 
appeared on each page, with numbered blanks for the words clozed. Multipl 
choice items for each blank were presented on the same page below the 
text, 

Adverbi a 1 test . Fifteen paragraphs, five each in the past, present, 
and future tenses, were prepared. Each contained four occurrences of 
regular verbs In th^ appropriate tense and a blank for an adverbial to be 
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selected from the fonowlng three: yesterday , every day , or tormDrrow* 
The paragraphs were between two and four sentences long. 

Materials were presented in booklet form with five paragraphs on a 
page. Instructions and eKamples for this task employed irregular verbs. 
These were used because, as in SE, the past tense of these verbs in BEV 
IS indicated by changes In the total word, e.g., i s-was , go - went . It was 
felt these examples wuld make the task clear to both SE and BEV speakers. 

Procedure 

All subjects participated in three class sessions (class size approxl 
mately 28) and an individual session which was devoted to dialect assess- 
ment. In the individual sessions each subject was escorted to a room 
where he or she listened to a tape of a bidlalectal speaker reading the 
sentences of the Baratz Repetition Test. BEV and SE sentences were 
presented in random order. Subjects were told to listen carefully to 
the sentences, then to repeat them exactly as they heard* them. The 
experimenter had. a, tally sheet with the critical features fbr each 
sentence^ which were marked as "changed" or "same" as the subject re- 
peated the sentence. 

During the first class session, third graders completed one of the 
easy cloze passages (El or E2, order counterbalanced), while sixth and 
ninth graders did both (El and E2, order counterbalanced). There was 
no interpolated task between the two passages. During the second session, 
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third graders did the second easy passage while sixth and ninth graders 
did the difficult passage (H) . During the third session, all subjects 
completed the adverbial test. 

Instructions for the cloze task eKplained that words had been left 
out of the stories* Subjects were told to read each page and then 
circle the word which should go in each blank. 

In the adverbial task, subjects were told to read each paragraph 
carefully, to "pay attention to when things happen in the little story'' 
and to write one of three time words (tomorrow ^ every day ^ or yesterday ) 
in the blank provided. 

Resul ts 

The cloze data were analyzed in four separate analyses of variance. 
The first analysis involved past tense verbs and content words from pas= 
sage El. , The second analysis involved present tense verbs and content 
words from passage E2, The third and fourth analyses involved past 
tense verbs, present tense verbs and content words all from passage H. 
These analyses were performed using grade and dialect rating as between^ 
groups factors and Item type (verbs vs. content words) as a wi thin- 
subjects factor* The dependent measure fn all cases was proportion 
of correct cloze responses. 

Table 1 represents the mean proportiQn of correct cloze responses 
for all four analyses* For past tense verbs and content words from 
passage El| signi f leant ^effects appeared for grade, £(2,129) ^ 10<3^i 
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£< .01; dialect rating, F_(M29) =6.19, £< .01; item type, £(1,129) - 
88.81, £ < .01; grade x Item type, F(2,129) « 3*H, £ < .05; and dialect 
rating x item type, £(1,129) - 8.57, £ < ^Ol* No other resu 1 ts reached 
significance. For content words and present tense verbs from passage 
E2, significant main effects were found for grade, £(2,129) = 6.86, 
£< .01; dialect rating, £(1,129) = 12.06, £< .01; and item type. 

Insert Table I about here. 

£(1,129) = 176.9, £ < .01. Significant interactions were found for grade 
X item type, £(2,129) = 9*66, £ < .01, and dialect rating x Item type, 
£(1,129) = ^7*88, £ < .01. No other results reached significance. 

The analysis performed on content words and past tensre verbs from 
passage H yielded significant main effects for dialect rating, £(1*78) = 
39.85, £ < *01, and item type, £(1,78) = 59*62, £ < ,Q1. The dialect 
rating x item type interactfon, £(1,78) ^31.03? £ < ^01, was also sig- 
nificant. No other results reached significance. 

For content wbrds and present tense verbs from passage H, significant 
results appeared for grade, £(1»78) - 16,1^, £< .01; dialect rating, 
£(1,78) ^ 10.25, £ < .01; Item type, £(1,78) ^ 65.96, £ < .01; and the 
grade x item type interaction, £(1^78) = 5*5^, £ < ^05* The dialect 
rating x Item interaction approached significance (£ < .10). No other 
results reached significance. 
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For all of the preceding analyses, the grade main effects were due 
to better performance by the older subjects. The dialect rating result 
was due to better performance by the SE group than by the BEV group. 
The Item type effect reflected subjects' superior performance on the 
content word as opposed to the verb cloze items* The grade x item type 
Interaction was due to larger grade-^level differences for verbs than 
for content words. The dialect rating h item type interaction resulted 
from a convergence In performance for the two language groups on content 
words but not verbs. 

A" final analysis was performed on the adverbial paragraphs using 
grades dialect rating, and type of adverb as factors and mean pro- 
portion of correct cloze responses as the dependent measure, Signifi^ 
cant main effects were found for grade, £(2,129) = 7*08, £ < ,01; 
dialect rating, F(l J2g) = 10.18, £< ,01; and item types £(2,258) ^ 
24,99, £< *01. No other results reached significance. As In all 
previous analyses, the grade effect reflected superior performance by 
older subjects and the dialect rating effect reflected superior per- 
formance by the SE speakers. The Item type effect resulted from the 
increasing difficulty subjects had dealing with the adverbs reflecting 
present, past, and future time (see Table 2), 

Insert Table 2 about here. 
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D! scuss iQh 

It was predicted that BEV speakers would find the structural cloze 
Items (the verbal inflectional endings) more difficult than SE speakers 
would* This predictjon was supported, BEV speakers^ st^ructural scores 
were much lower than those of SE subjects. This is undoubtedly related 
to the fact that iri BEV the past tense can be realized by both the - ed 
and the zero Inflection verb forms (e,g,, want or wanted ) , and in the 
present tenser the ^£ ending, which redundantly encodes the number of 
the sentence subject, can also be omitted (e.g., he want or he wants ) , 
Due to the variable nature of BEV, the two structures studied-^the past 
tense and the third person singular present tense=-shared a form which 
does not occur in SE=-the zero Inflection form* This results in a 
loss of information about tense and number in BEV that is encoded in 
the main verb formjn SE, 

A distinction has been made in the literature between cloze pro-- 
cedures which tap a high percentage of structural information and those 
which tap a high percentage of semantic information (Kingston £ Weaver, 
1970; Rankin, 1974), It has been argued that the n^^^ word (or any word) 
prQcedure focuses on the more frequently occurring words of the language, 
i*e*, function words. These items are tightly constrained by the gram- 
matical structure of the immediate context and thus provide an assess- 
ment of the reader's control of that aspect of the text. When the 
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f terns ulozed are limited to content words-=nounSi verbs, udjectivalsj ad- 
varbials-^ther r successful cdmpletlon is dependent to a much greater 
degree upon the semantic content of the passage^ In the present study, 
the verbal inflectional endings provide a structural assessment inasmuch 
as they are a closed class of frequently occurring forms that are highly 
constrained and predictable. The content words to a greater extent tap 
the comprehension of the content of the passage. 

A finding which was not predicted was that SE speakers would also 
have more difficulty with the verbal Inflectional endings than with 
content words. This can be attributed to the fact that the content 
cloze task was relatively easy because the choice was based on a semantic 
criterion, while in the case of the verbal InflectionSp the choice was 
a metaUnguistic one* In other words* the content word choice was a 
function of conmon world; knowledge which subjects possessed^ while the 
verbal choice was a functton of specialized linguistic knowledgCi This 
resulted in a celling effect for performance on the content word task* 
However* it should be noted that in no case did the spread between con^ 
tent word and verb scores for SE speakers approach that for BEV speakers* 
The BEV speakers always found the structural Items much more difficult. 
The wrong choices for the two speech groups were analyzed. It was 
expected that the BEV group would find the uninflected form a much more 

n 
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attractive dlstractor than would the SE group, i.e., a higher percentage 
of their wrong answers would be the uninflected form. In fact, this \las 
found for the third and sixth grade in every case: E1""BEV 6l| vs. SE 
481; E2'-BEV 321 vs. SI 151; H past»-BEV 371 vs. SE 2k%; H present-BEV 
281 vs, SE 16%. In the case of the ninth graders, BEV subjects had a 
higher percentage of uninflected errors on the hard passage than did SE 
subjects for both the past and the present tenser 241 BEV vs. 191 SE, 
and 481 vs. -181, respectively. This distribution seems to indicate 
that the presence of a correct uninflected past and present form in 
their dialect had an effect on the performance of BEV subjects. From 
the performance of the ninth graders, there is also some evidence that 
BEV features will more likely be introduced when the difficulty of a 
passage increases. 

A second prediction was that BEV speakers would have more difficulty 
identifying the time of a short passage when this Information was coded 
prfncipally in the verbal inflections than SE speakers would. When In- 
formation (even redundant information) is lostf the possibility of dis- 
tortion of a message increases. This is exactly the situation in the 
verbal system for BEV speakers r Three distinct SE forms have one real I- 
zation In their dialect. In this study* It was , found that BEV speakers 
made TO re errors supplying the appropriate time adverbial ( yes terday , 
every day , tomorrow ) when verbal Inflections provided the only structural 
cues for time than did SE speakers. 
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These findings are in accordance with those of Labov (ig72'-b), who 
developed a reading test using the homograph read . He had BEV speakers 
read aloud complex sentences in which the verb read was preGedeH by a 
regular verb In the past tense* e.g., passed , 1 fked , looked . By using 
the pronunciation of read , Labov was able to assess whether the speaker 
had understood the inflectional tense signal, even if the ^ed ending 
was not articulated. He found that the -ed^ ending was interpreted 
correctly In less than 501 of these sentences, and there was^no correla^ 
tlon With subjects' scores on the Metropolitan Reading Test, On the 
other handj when time was signaled by an adverbial phraSBi such as 
last month , read was given a past tense reading with a high degree of 
succesSj and subjects- scores correlated with their Metropolitan Reading ' 
Test scores* In the present study, there is strong evidence that the 
population of readers who hvid trouble choosing the appropriate SE past 
and present inflectional endings also had trouble selecting the time 
adverbial which is appropriate for the tense of a passage* 

For both SE and BEV subjects at all three grade levels, there were 
different levels of mastery for the tenses, as reflected by scores on 
the selection of time adverbials* Correct scores were higher for every 
day than for yesterday , and lowest for tomorrow . Furthermore j the frequency 
of wrong choices also followed this order, i * e. , every day was the most 
frequent wrong choice, then yesterday , then tomorrow * There are two 
factors which may be affecting this distribution. First, every day may 
occur wi th all three tenses, e*g. , I studied ^ study will study every 
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day. The adverbfal task paragraphs were written In ways to constrain 
such a choice, but if a subject considered only the sentence containing 

the slot for the time ^dverbiaU the generic choice would have been 

2 ^ 
appropriate for some of them. For example, every day is a feasible 

choice for the sentence, *'BI11 wasted a lot of time It 

Is much less acceptable in the following paragraphs 

Bill looked all over the house for his notebook. He searched 
everywhere.,^ Finally, he discovered it under his bed* Bill 
wasted a lot of time ^ 

It should be noted that If this were the only factor affecting adverbial 
choice, thfere would be no reason to expect differential performanGe by 
BEV and SE subjects. 

A second factor may involve what must be Identified and decoded in 
the verb system for the correct Idenclflcat ion of tense. For the present 
tense, the uni nf lected form of the verb is the appropriate signal for 
all persons except the third singular. For the past, the reader must 
attend to the verbal ending and identify the past tense morpheme. For 
the future tense, the signal is not carried In the verb Itself but In 
the prscedlng auxiliary* For the three tenses, the time signal Is In- 
creasingly removed from the lexical \tm carrying the semantic content* 
Given these different loci for the tense, the levels of difficulty found 
(present > past > future) might have been predicted, 

A further advantage of this analysis is that it explains why BEV 
speakers had more difficulty with this task. Since the -ed ending Is 
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not always realized in^lJheir dialect, It would be expected that they 
would more frequently fall to identify Ft than would SE speakers and 
would therefore choose every day more frequently as the suitable time 
adverbial. Their decoding and comprehension of the verb stem would 
be more likely to entail a present tense reading. 

A relevant facet of BEV which was not examined In this study is 
the series of phonological rules which results, tn the virtual elimina'^ 
tion of the auxiliary will (see Labov, 1972), This further complicates 
the identification of tense for the BEV speaker because the future 
also has a realization as the urimarked verb form. As in the case of the 
past tense, BEV readers would have less facility in identifying the future 
tense because the form encoding it is not always present in their 
dialect. . 

The results on both the cloze and the adverbial selection tasks 
show a strong age effect. This was not an unexpected finding. All 
three grade levels completed the same two easy passages and the same 
adverbial paragraphs, and the two older grades completed the same diffi= 
cult cloze passages. Older subjects, with more educationj would be 
expected to do better on such tasks. 

* A final issue addressed in this study deals with the problem of the 
i ncomparabi 1 i ty of the SE and BEV groups in terms of general reading 
ability. It could be argued that the superior performance of the SE 
group on, the verb task was due to superior reading ability rather than 
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any d ialect^rel ated differences. In response to this problem, a series 
of regression analyses were performed for both the content and verb res- 
ponses on all three experimental passages. It was expected that if the 
present results were more attributable to differences In reading ability 
than to dialect, then dialect would not account for a significant amount 
of variance in the cloze task scores once the effect of reading ability 
had been partialed out. Conversely, if the present results were indeed 
influenced by dialect-related differences^ then dialect would account for 
a significant amount of additional variance after reading ability had been 
partialed out. The analyses revealed that when the effect of reading 

ability was removed, dialect accounted for a significant proportion of the 

2 

variance in the verb scores on all three passages (passage El , R - -043* 

2 

£ < ,01; passage E2, R - .136, ,01, passage H, present tense verbs, 

2 2 
_R - *059* £ < *02; passage H, past tense verbs, R ,281, £ < .01). 

Dialect did not account for a significant proportion of the variance on 

2 

the content word task for either of the easy passages (passage. El, R~ = 

NS; passage E2, B ^ .008, NS) ; however, it did for content words 

2 

in the difficult passage (passage R « ^105, £ < .01). On the adverbial 

task, dialect accounted for a signi f leant proportion of the variance in 

2 

the case of ^thfe past and present paragraphs ("yesterday," R = *04; £ < .02 
2 

"every day," R = *0^; £ < ,02). However, it did not in the case of the 

2 

future ("tomorrow," _R - .01, NS). These analyses support the claim that 
dialect was a significant factor in performance on the cloze and adverbial 
tasks. Furthermore, they show when the content task was easy enough for 

'J 
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a ceiling effect to occuri there was still an effect of dialect for BEV 
readers in the verb task, 

Impl ications 

This study was designed to investigate whether a specific characteristic 
of BEV-=variabi 1 i ty in verbal i nf 1 ect !ons=^i s related to reading compre- 
hension. Two tasks were used. In the first, subjects completed narratives 
that had been dozed for content words and verbs. In the second, sub- 
jects chose an adverbial for short paragraphs in which time was indicated 
by verb tense and, to some extent, general semantic content* 

The interact ion .of dialect rating and item type supports the claim that 
dialect is a source of reading interference for BEV speakers/ The dif= 
ference in performance of the two groups of subjects was greater for the 
verbal inflections than for the content words, and BEV and SE differ vJ\th 
respect to the former but not the latter. An error analysis of wrong cloze 
choices provides additional evidence of dialect interference: BEV subjects 
more frequently selected the uninflected verb form, an acceptable BEV 
variant, than did SE subjects* Furthermore, BEV subjects had more diffi- 
culty than SE subjects did in selecting time adverblals when verb In- 
flections were the principal indicators of time. 

While some of the difference in the scores of the two groups was 
related to differences in ^reading ability, this study provides clear 
evidence that dialect interference did occur. The critical question, ^ 
then , becomes the i mportance of this i nterf erence for comp rehens i on * 
In the first task, it might be argued that it was of relatively little 
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importance since content word scores of BEV and SE subjects were not 
divergent. Rather than Indicating failure to comprehend tensej the 
failure to select the correct SE verb form may have been an indication 
of inattention to marking It or of conformity to BEV. However, In the 
second task It appears that BEV interference may have removed one set 
of Indicators of the time of a passage and left readers dependent on 
discourse clues of which they were unable to take advantage. The re^ 
suits of this task together with the indication from the first task 
that BEV interference appears to be greater on a more difficult passage 
suggest that dialect Interference may be more significant when a reader 
faces a task for which he has Inadequate skill. 

For the teacher in the classroom^ It would probably be useful to 
call the attention of the BEV reader to verb endings as a source of 
information about the time of a passage. However, it is certainly at 
least as important to teach BEV readers to make use of semantic and 
discourse features from which the same information may be inferred. For 
example, teachers can alert students to the distinction between events 
which are repetitive ("goes to rchooP') and occiir frequently ("every 
day") and those which are not ("boMght a new car," "will paint his room") 
and occur at points In time ("yesterday » " "tomorrow"). It Is our 
belief that teachers will have greater success with their BEV students 
If they emphasize such semantic and discourse clues, not structural 
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analysis, In their attempts to teach notions concerning the time of a 
passage. 

This research also has implications for reading comprehension 
assessTOnt. Those involved In designing cloze tests should bear in 
mind that if items which vary across dialects are clozed, there will be 
a bias built into the instrument. By avoiding such items or by accommo 
dating the scoring to- such variationj more valid measurement of the non 
standard dialect speaker's reading comprehension will be possible. 
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Footnotes 

'see Wolfram and R, W. Fasold, The study of sQcial dialects in 
American Engl i sh (]97^), for a discussion of the various pusitlons 

advanced . 
2 . 

This would also entail not attending carefully to either the oral 
or written directions, which stressed the time of each "little story J' 



Table i 

Mean Proportion of Correct Cloze Responses (Conapsed across Grade) 
Arranged by Verb Tense, Passage, Dialect Rating, and Response Type 
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Table 2 

Mean Proportion of Correct Adverbial Responses 
Arranged by Grade and Dialect Rating 
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